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As Educational Powey"' 


m. P. D. A -President 
recognizes motion pictures 


Slow Motion 


Noted director sees slow 
motion cinematography as 
great instruction factor 


Slow motion photography pre 
sents to me the most interesting 
aus well as the most scientific 
cinema discovery since the very 
beginning of picture making. The 
scope it covers is wide beyond con- 
ception; its educational value is 
unlimited and I firmly believe it 
will prove in a short time to be 
the greatest and most effective 
method of teaching. The possibi- 
lities of the various ways in which 
it may be further developed, are 
overwhelming. 


Educational Power 


Kach vear the screen comes to 
mean more in an educational way. 
lt is a natural guide, for it has 
heen proven conclusively that the 
eve carries a more definite impres- 
sion than the ear. We may hear 
a thing and forget it. But rarely 
do we see an object and not have 
it make a deep stamp upon our 
subconscious as well as our con- 
scious minds, 


Scope of Slow Motion 


As an illustration of the great 
scope of slow motion photography 
tuke for example, a hospital clinic. 
During the performance of an 
operation the students in the back 
of the auditorium, those sitting in 
the balconies and galleries are 
able to hear the lecture accom- 
panving the operation. By slow 
motion pictures even a more vivid 
impression of what is taking place 
may be given, than the naked eve 
could possibly discern, for slow 
motion photography shows the act 
at such a rate of speed that not 
even the fraction of a move is 
missed. 

Think of what it would mean to 
aw group of medical students to 
he able to go into a projection 
reom and there see an operation 
performed in the most minute de- 
tail, to be able to view that op- 
eration again and again, until 
they became letter perfect in their 


By Fred Niblo 
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Fred Niblo 


education's ally 


in action from the sereen—th 
handling of the racquet the 
stroking of the ball—the constan 





Yarch. 


watching with the eve would makd 
one more accurate when going 


upon the court. The same is tru 


of golf; of baseball; of swimming§ 


Personally, To never grow. tires 
of watching slow motion pictures 
Whatever they reveal carries ; 


lesson, one which is taken witlf 


one upon leaving the theater. The 
make wo odeep impression and ; 
lasting one. Of all the cinematic 
discoveries since the beginning o 
picture making they hold. Tbe 


— 


lieve, a bigger future, a mor@ 
definite place and something 


Which seems destined to go o 
down through the ages. 














special line of surgical work. The 
surety of that) camera picture 
would mean more to them than 
all the lectures they might listen 
to during a lifetime. 


In the School 


A child's school lessons might 
he made most attractive to him by 
teaching with slow motion — pic 
tures. Getting him interested and 
then by repetition he could ac 
quire that which might be difficult 
for him to learn otherwise. 

In World of Sport 

Slow motion photography could 
actually teach one the intricacies 
of any sport in the world. It 
would mean much to a tennis de 
votee to watch a tennis champion 





Niblo, master director of 
the drama, emphasizes great 
field which slow motion cine 
matography can serve in in 
structing students of surg- 
ery. medicine and general 


science—also has place in 





elementary studies, 





Remember! 








Temporary cA. S. C. 
headquarters, until 
completion of new 


Guaranty Building, 


are located at 


1103 No. El Centro 
HOLLYWOOD 
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The cameraman in the studio Navy Searchlight peal by a progressive increase in 
, . . ~~ T ’ io - or tee ; ; . ; 
cet — eo s. I a — Years ago on the coast some one te hardness of the illumination 
wibard surfaces with radi ‘ ; é 0 » actors ‘hanging Ji 
l fas te” tried to use a big searchlight, upon the actors. A changing light 
mt energy. The camera records ' - on the scene may frequently be 


the time-space-intensity distribu 
tion of a selected portion of the 
these surfaces reflect. No 


a! 


energy 
ameraman can have more deli 
hate control over this double 


the delicacy of 
So, un- 


vwechanism than 
iis control of the lights. 
ess the light machine is a trifle 
etter than the camera, the studio 
s going to feel that light is no 
etter than a necessary evil. 





pans 


The cameraman still clings to 
the erank, his ancient sign of 
Shower, but he is become of value 
jio the art in direct proportion to 
Fhis mastery of light. The light 
wachine will be controlled at the 
camera by the cameraman. More 
ihan one light source will, except 
n special cases, be required, but 
the number of sources used during 
ihe photography of any scene will 
wot depend on the total photic flux 
demanded by the sensitivity of the 
emulsion, but on the direction, 
Hiistribution and quality of light 
wanted. Single light sources, each 








Cs = hy SN 


ah wenden 


Spowerful enough to light a large 
Dh unaided, will be available, but 
these lights must be built for the 
studio. 


bought from the navy. The base 
was so heavy that it took twelve 
men to move it around on the lot, 
and when this monster had been 
placed, like the parabolic mirror 
Which Archimedes used against 
the Roman fleet, it began to burn 
up the scenery. 

What control will the 
cameraman want to exercise over 
such powerful lights? He will 
place the sources, He will smooth- 
lv govern the radiant flux they 
play on the set and on the action 
from zero to any desired inten- 
sitv. Hle may desire to govern 
quality: to diffuse any proportion 
of the hard light over an area of 
any size by putting in front of it 
a translucent screen or reflector, 
which becomes in effect a new 
source, of relatively low bright- 
ness. By varying all of these fae- 
tors separately and together be- 
fore he starts the camera, the ar- 
list will produce in light and 
shade a background for the ac- 


sort of 


tion, emphasizing its dominant 
mood. While the scene is being 


shot it will occasionally be desir- 
able to heighten its emotional ap- 


for example: Appia’s 
in the third act of 
Die Walkure. The storm rises and 
clouds roll in toward the = cliff 
where the action speeds up to a 
crescendo of excitement as thun 
derheads darken and overwhelm 
it. This sort of counterpoint, 
shown on a projection screen, 
would be cinematic. 


valuable, 
famous effect 


Mobile Light 


Mobile light in the studio will 
facilitate the composition of the 
most simple picture, and will 
place at the director's disposal the 
visible dimensions of time-space- 
intensity and time-space-quality. 

As long ago as 1916, Ceeil B. 
DeMille “came to the conclusion 
that light effects as applied to 
modern pictures have the definite 
characteristics of music: that ar 
tistic lighting in the motion pic 
ture assumes precisely the same 
value in the photodrama that 
music assumes in the spoken 
drama.” T have found,” says De- 
Mille, “that emphasizing or soft- 
ening certain dramatic points in 
the motion picture can be realized 
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X. Orthochromotic Negative Material 
BK. Transmission of Light Filter 
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Diagram Four 
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Diagram Three 


The Light Used Might Be 70% 
The Light Seen Might Be 68% 
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by the discriminating use of light 
effects.” 
Three Regions 

The quality of the illumination 
from one source upon any real 
object, intensity being constant, is 
a function of the solid angle sub- 
tended at the object by the light 
source. A source of high photic 
intensity as distant from the ob- 
ject as studio conditions permit, 
may be assumed to throw nothing 
but hard light on the surfaces it 
directly illuminates. Completely 
soft lighting would be realized at 
the center of a glowing dome, in 
which each small portion of in 
terior surface area behaved like a 
source of relatively low photic in- 
tensity. Glossy surfaces under a 
single hard light will reflect the 
sources specularly and may cause 
halation in the negative. Shadow 
edges will be sharp, and surfaces 
in shadow will not photograph. 


All curved illuminated surfaces 
will show three distinct regions 


of photic brightness : 

1. A relatively narrow region 
of high light, or semi-specular re- 
flection. 

2. A broader region of nearly 
even brightness, due to reflection 
perfectly diffused. 

3. A relatively narrow zone be- 
tween the diffusely reflecting area 
and shadowed surface, across 
which the photic brightness drops 
steeply to zero. 

On rough surfaces there will be 
a less sharp demarcation between 
these regions. Other things being 
equal, the photic brightness of a 
surface is reduced proportionally 
to its selective absorption of those 
wave lengths to which the emul- 
sion ix sensitive. Under complete 
ly soft light the camera will sil- 


houette all objects in film densi- 
ties proportionally to their reflec 
tion factors. 


Shadow and Depth 

Such a picture, thrown on a 
projection screen, does not regis 
ter to the cameraman a subjective 
scene identical with that which 
the real scene registered while he 
was taking. The picture is flat, 
the relative brightness of large 
surfaces have been altered and in 
some cases confusingly reversed, 
which has made the composition 
pleasing, there is no color. 
Conceivably the cameraman might 
school himself to make allowance 
for all these varying factors, and 
by the arrangement of surfaces, 
which should be to him merely 
symbols of projection — screen 
brightness, compose a motion pic 
ture which should have through 
out perfect unity of pictorial ap 
pearance. However, flat pictures 
of this sort are by custom restrict 
ed to the cartoon and mechani 
graph. A technique of composi- 
tion infinitely more flexible is 
made possibly by using hard light. 
Curved surfaces may appear to 
stand out in sculptural relief. 
Shadow enters into the composi- 
tion as mass. The picture may be 
given apparent depth, by lighting 
the background more intensely 
than the foreground, a familiar 
trick of Gustave Dore, who seems 
to have imagined cinematic light 
ing in the days of the zoetrope. 
In one of his engravings for the 
Divina Commedia (Purgatory, 
Canto ITT, lines 56-59) Dante and 
Virgil, in shadow, facing directly 
away from the camera, gaze up at 
a brightly lit procession which 
moves in the background and 
above them, along the edge of a 


less 





dark cliff. The stereoscope effec; 
is striking. Any lighting techni 
que, however, is supimposed upon 
the photic reflection factor effect. 


Imagination Vital 
The 


col pose 


cameraman is) forced to 
in intensities which he 
imagines, for he cannot see them. 
The camera, loaded with sensitive 
orthochromatic film, and provided 
With a suitable ray filter, would 
record only visible brightness in 
fensities, The confusing concept 
of actinic invisible light, invelved 
in the use of the usual cine tilm, 
requires that th cameraman shall 
bear in mind an elaborate double 
scale of pigments, because no fixed 
relation exists between pigment 
brightness in the visible spectrum, 
and in the ultra violet. On the 
other hand, a sufficient photic flux 
of filtered light could only be pro 
vided by light sources of high 
candle power. The extra current 
cost of such apparatus may be re 
garded as unimportant, but its 
great weight might make il 
clumsy. Moreover, film labora 
tories are not equipped conven- 
iently to handle orthochromatic 
film. So in any commercial studio 
the energy entering the camera 
cannot vet be limited to visible 
light. 


Put Actors At Ease 


A similar theoretical idea! 
would be the composition of sets 
and costume in colors which the 
camera was equipped to record. If 
actors were puppets, most excel 
lent designs in black, white and 
tones of gray might be arranged 
with the studio. But the actor is 
not a puppet, and demands the 


Continued on Page 23 
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omposition 
and Prize Stills 


il] photography. 
~aphs of motion picture sets. 


part of their success. 





With this fact in mind, the situation of the prize- 
inning stills takes on a different aspect. It was 
conceded fact that the composition of their sub- 
4s were important factors in thei» superiority but 
| of the acknowledgment for their distinctiveness 
ent to the photographer who came into the studio 
ad photographed a set which had been made beau- 
ful in composition by the cinematographer through 
murs of thought and effort preceded by vears of 
sperience gained in such matters by initiative and 
mdy on the part of the cinematographer. 


Composition Basic 


Of course the pictures were not made less beauti 
hil because of the fact that one man arranged the 
mposition and another took the “still.” But it 
» happens that not a word was breathed of the 
Hinematographers’ participation in the creation of 
fe composition which made the prize-winning 
photographs possible. Grant the photographer who 
made the stills a wealth of photographic experience, 
et the fact that the cinematographer was respon- 
ible for the composition should considerably alter 
Se direction into which the awards were given. 


Nature’s Part 


One might say that when the cinematographer or 
ie photographer makes a beautiful study of subject 
f nature, one does not rush to physically credit 
nature” for its part in the triumph but rest mat- 
ers by accrediting the person (if anyone at all) 
vhom one believes responsible for the photography. 
Sut we do credit nature for its part, which is in- 





10 


directly proved by the fact that we travel hundreds 
f miles to see natural wonders. 


Solution 


' Yes, the matter of one person, able photographer 
Shough he is, winning awards for photographs whose 


Supremacy in composition is due to another, surely 





q a different 


matter. There is no solution thereto 


CINEMATOGRAPHER 






Mere clicking of 
camera is not. sole 


factor in superior still, 


A singular situation has recently come to light in connection with the award of prizes in exhibits of 
Pictures which won awards, or at least were deemed worthy of exhibit, were photo- 


This seems innocent enough in itself and gives no ground for question to the average person and prob- 
sly not to the judges who made the award for the excellency of still photography. But, as has been men- 
med, the pictures were of motion picture sets—sets whose composition had been arranged with pains- 
king effort by experienced cinematographers whose sense of compositional values accounts for a large 


unless it is one such as “Photography by ——-——; 
Composition by > ete.” 
No Cause for Pleasure 

As a rule, still photographers of recognized firms 
are welcomed to the studio by screen celebrities. If 
a star appears in a photograph which as the result 
of the photographer's artistry is likely to be widely 
exhibited, surely no harm can result to the star. 
Also, the cinematographer invariably regards such 
a photographer with unjealous eyes, and is even 
ready to assist him in the placing of studio lights 
with which the still man may be unfamiliar. But 
when the laurels for such co-operation go entirely 
to the photographer, the cinematographer surely has 
no cause to be pleased. 

Taken in the whole, the aforementioned situation 
is indicative of the still prevailing popular miscon- 
ception as to the duties of the cinematographer, 
who, as the majority still believe, merely turns the 
crank, 

But the many things that he must do before, and 
even after, he ever turns the crank! 

Composition Vital 

And the art of composition enters prominently 
among his duties before he ever touches the crank. 
What good will be the turning of the crank if it 
does not turn on a subject that will give a meritable 
appearance on the screen? What if the value of 
composition is entirely ignored? What if hapha- 
zard decoration of the set is tolerated? What if 
the furniture and embellishments are placed with 
no regard to the physical attributes of the star or 
the action of which the star is the center? 

What if the lights are allowed to strike on any 
part of the set? What if the unimportant is accen- 
tuated and the important subdued? What if the 
improper colors are used for the scenery, or for the 
players’ apparel? What if the players are using im- 
proper makeup? 

What, in short, would happen if the cinematog- 
rapher were not a master of composition? 
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Beautiful Monte Carlo forms a far-reaching background in a scene taken by Rene Guissart, 
; Left to right: Clyde Broock, an English actor; Betty Biythe; T. Hays Hunter, director: 
Rene Guissart, A. S. C., at camera, and Gerald Duffy, scenarist. 





Guissart Returns 
From Monte Carlo 


Rene Guissart, A. S. C., is back in Hollywood 
once more after a working sojourn in Monte Carlo 
and France since last October, during which time 
he served as chief cinematographer for J. Parker 
Read's production of Rex Beach's “The Recoil,” 
directed by T. Hayes Hunter, with Betty Blythe, 
Mahlon Hamilton, Clyde Broock and other celebri- 


ties in the cast. 


At the time Guissart left Hollywood last fall to 
take charge of his department with the Read com- 
pany he had been in Southern California a bare 
week following his return from England, where he 
had maintained his headquarters for the past sev- 
eral years during which period he filmed numerons 
of the outstanding productions in Great Britain and 
on the continent. 


Reluctant to Go 

Guissart was loath to leave Hollywood, from 
which he had been absent for so long, and, in fact, 
several times refused to be moved by the attractive 
offers which the Read organization proferred him. 
He had intended remaining in his favorite Southern 
California, which to him was a welcome haven after 
several years on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
the offers to go to Monte Carlo were steadily made 
more attractive until at last the A. S. C. member 
capitulated, with the understanding that he was to 
return to Hollywood immediately on the finish of 
the production. He was accompanied by Mrs. Guis- 
sart on the trip. 


A. S. C. member back 
in Hollywood for second 
time since 


For the first time in film history, it is believed 
the interior of the famous Casino at Monte Carl 
was filmed by an American company. It had bee 
shot previously by French companies, but none o 
these were able to cope successfully with the prob 
lem of properly illuminating the intricate interior 
with artificial lights. 

American Lighting 


This problem, however, held no terrors for Guise 


sart, who brought American cinematographic an¢ 
lighting methods to work, with the result that th 


Casino interiors are as perfectly photographed as if] 


they had been reproduced in a motion picture studi¢ 
with every advantage of artificial lighting at hand 


Original Interiors 

Guissart filmed the original interiors as well a 
the natural exteriors throughout the picture. Onl 
one set was built for the entire picture, and this wa 
a table constructed in the form of a jeweled broac 
around which the |!2 most beautiful women o 
Europe were supposed to feast. J. Parker Reac 
was faced with a difficulty in obtaining these ladie 
in France, but the matter was made simple enoug 
through the good offices of Henri Letellier, who as 
sembled the dozen beauties through a nationwid 
selective contest in his Paris Journal. 


On his return Guissart brought with him two Bel# 


gian police dogs and two Belgian shepherds, th 
latter of which are said to represent a strain neve 
before seen in this country. 
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rqe Teed for Good Publicity Stills 


Effectiveness in publicity 
stills does not end with 
pictorial beauty 


a 


In an article which appeared recently in the Los 
jngeles Examiner, Florence Lawrenee, drama and 
gusic editor of that publication, pointed out a con- 
ition which, it may be safely said, is affecting not 
nly her journal but is felt wherever scenes from 
yotion pictures are reproduced in newspapers. 

The condition, in short, is the inadaptibility of 
stills” from motion pictures for newspaper repro 
duction. 

Mrs. Lawrence, in summing up the situation, con 
that the responsibility devolves upon the 
inematographer to turn out stills which are not the 
espair of the newspaper office and its engraving 
yant. Perhaps so, if it is definitely within the power 
f the cinematographer to make the stills on his 
wroduction. 


Indes 


Responsibility Uncertain 

But investigation will show that it is a very dif 

ieult matter, in the average studio, to ascertain 

Wvhere the responsibility for still making lies. With 

ome organizations, the cinematographer himself 

nd Phoots the stills, With such companies, the blame 

fa Hor poor stills should be his provided he is able to 

vontrol the conditions under which they are shot. 

vedp With other outfits, a special still photographer is a 

Carl@uember of the staff, while with other organizations 

beegihe still man is retained by the picture. It is there. 

€ Ofore comparatively difficult to ascribe the laxness in 

TODS il] making to any one particular class of motion 
rior 











picture workers, ‘ 
Beauty Often Impractical 

' Without doubt, however, Mrs. Lawrence may well 
‘Peonsider the matter of still photography, today, gen 
wally speaking, a practical failure. This is not to 
Rav that the cinematographer or the still photog 





4s | ; sa 
idig'tpher does not understand his photography; far 
ndgrem it—many stills which have no practical value 


ve in themselves things of beauty and must be ad 











wired as photographs. 


Engraving Limitations 

ut the limitations of engraving and lithographic 
processes and of newspaper practices do not always 
render it expedient to concentrate on pictorial 
beauty when pictures are to be used for publicity 
ind exploitation purposes. And what, after all, are 
tills made for, except for publicity and exploita- 
tion purposes ? 

Stills which the photographer or the 
lographer shoots of the various scenes may be said 
Dio have three general uses: First, for newspaper re 
moduetion; second, for lithographic reproduction, 
remind third, for lobby card displays. 
The two latter divisions are subject, practically, 


cinema 


Newspaper practices, and 
engraving limitations 


must be considered 

to fewer limitations than the first division. Stills 
that are not adapted for newspaper or lithographic 
reproduction may show to advantage in a lobby dis- 
play, and those which are not within the confines 
of newspaper use may prove adaptible for litho- 
graphs or lobbies. 


Outlet of Each Still Important 


Whoever has charge of the still making in any 
particular company should make it a part of hik 
duties to have intelligent attention paid to the use 
to which each still is to be put before any such still 
is made. A still isn’t just a still—or shouldn't be. 
Kach should be a definite unit toward furthering the 
interests of the production to which it relates. 4 
should be a force of attraction—a force that will 
tend to draw people, after they have examined a 
reproduction of the still, to the theatre at which the 
picture, a scene of which the still represents, is 
showing. 

“Rush Act” Ruinous 


Stills don’t become units of attraction, however. 
when the still photographer is rustled on the set at 
the last moment and made to pick around, photo- 
graphically, in the scene’s “leavings.” It should be 
made just as possible for him to shoot a carefully 
planned and well arranged still as it is provided for 
to allow the director to direct a carefully planned 
and well arranged scene. If the director is short- 
sighted enough not to be interested sufficiently te 
give thought to the shooting of stills, then he should 
be at least patient enough not to rush prematurel¥ 
on to the next scene or to excuse his players from 
the set before the still photographer has had a 
chance to make a still that is something more than 
just a photograph. The same applies to stars and 
other members of the cast. 


Stills Are Lasting Records 


Still-time should not be impatientiy fretted 
through as a necessary evil—it is one of the best 
extrinsic opportunities for the player to “put” him: 
self “over” with the public. The audience can look 
at the actor in moving pictures only while the audi- 
ence is within the theatre. Each scene is screened ang 
then is lost from sight. But the still photograph, as 
reproduced in newspaper or magazine, makes it pos: 
sible for the likeness of the player to be gazed upon 
as long as the gazer chooses to gaze. What happens, 
then, if the still, through its reproduction, casts off 
a slip-shod effect to the person who views it? 

To return to our first general division for the out- 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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—conducted by Foster Goss 


“The American Society of Cinematographers as representative of 
cinematographers, or cameramen, do hereby request of you at this 
time that proper action be taken to repeal the excise tax of ten per 
cent which is paid by every purchaser of a motion picture camera. 
The motion picture camera can no longer be regarded as merely a 
piece of mechanism through which to produce amusement. It has 
earned its place in the industrial world as well as in the educational 
world thorough investigation will show. Moreover, we believe that it 
is a truth that by far the majority of the motion picture cameras in use 
in the United States are not being employed in amusement sources, but 
have a general industrial news and educational usage. To tax the 
news cinematographer for his camera is much the same as taxing the 
newspaper reporter for his typewriter, the carpenter for his saw, or 
the mason for his trowel. When the cinematographer’s camera is 
taxed his direct means of making a living is taxed. The total revenue 
obtained by the Government ‘from this source does not exceed ten 
thousand dollars per year and is not commensurate with the burden it 
imposes on the cameraman. It is our sincere hope that this plea will 


not go unheeded.” 


The foregoing was sent by the American Society of Cinematographers 
in a telegram to the Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, and signalizes the protest of the cinematographer against the 
continuance of a tax which, as is pointed out, amounts to a levy on the very 
tool or instrument by means of which he makes his livelihood. 


a a Cj 


Copies of the telegram, accompanied by explanatory letters of a similar 
nature, were sent by the Society to Senator Hiram Johnson, Senator Samuel 
Shortridge, Representative John D. Fredericks and Representative Walter 
Lineberger, all members of Congress from California. 


a 


The matter, however, is one that is not confined in effect to California, 
even though that state is generally regarded as the center of film production. 
The situation is national and affects every prospective owner of a motion pic- 
ture camera as well as every cinematographer who will buy a new camera. 
Therefore the action of the American Society of Cinematographers should. 
not stand by itself, but should be supplemented by similar appeals from 
individual cinematographers throughout the country to members of Congress 
from their State. 


If the tax was originally imposed for the purpose of levying on a form 
of amusement, then it must be admitted, as the A. S. C. telegram suggests, 
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that it has been more or less misdirected, since probably the majority of 
cameras in use today are being used in non-dramatic fields. Moreover, if 
taxation of amusement was responsible for the camera tax it would seem that 
the purpose would have been served in the tax on theaters which show the 
pictures made with the taxed camera; and, further, if it was the aim to tax 
the cinematographer’s livelihood then the income tax on his salary should 
have taken care of this without going to the extremity of collecting on his 


camera. 
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Without discrediting the instructional values of the radio, one motion 
picture camera owner, in a telegram to Senator Johnson, puts the matter 
nicely when he says: ““Why must I pay ten per cent tax on my motion picture 
camera that I use to make my living when all radio equipment is tax free 
and is used for amusement only ?”’ 
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It is well taken that the burden imposed on the cinematographer is not 
commensurate with the return to the government of this entire form of taxa- 
tion which, it is stated, does not exceed ten thousand dollars per year. This 
brings us to the point where it might be said that if credence may be placed 
in the assertion that the “‘class which can make the most noise”’ is the body; 
of people which stands the best chance of having repealed a tax which par- 
ticularly affects them, then there would be scant possibility of the tax on 
cameras being taken off inasmuch as a letter from every camera owner in the 
country would not make a total that would “flood” the deliberations of the 
Ways and Means Committee. At the same time, however, those interested 
will owe it to themselves to forward their opinions to their Congressmen and 
the Ways and Means Committee even if, in the last analysis, proper action 
may be said to rest with the fairness of the committee’s sense of proportions, 
in whatever recommendations it may make. 
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And when the cinematographer urges the repeal of the tax on cameras 
he also means the repeal of the tax on lenses, which are inseparable parts 
to his camera. 
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Of Interest To Theatre Managers 


Herewith is reprinted a letter which, written by an A. 8. C. member to 
the managing director of one of the nation’s foremost theatres, deals with a 
matter which is of great concern to those iho are interested in the art of 
cinematography. 


This matter—cutting cinematographers credit titles—is one which has 
claimed the attention of the American Cinematographer previously from time 
to time. Happily, as Mr. Van Buren points out, the majority of the important 
theatres in New York do not eliminate the cinematographer’s credit titles from 
the prints they exhibit. 


But because these theatres are progressive enough not to arbitrarily ignore 
the importance of the calling of the cinematographer does not lessen the injus 
tice worked against the camera artists whose names are cut from the film on 
the occasion of vital New York runs in another theatre. To a great degree, 
theatres such as the outstanding houses in New York set the pace for erhibitors 
throughout the country. Of these theatres—ichose directing heads are natur- 
ally supposed to know more than other erhibitors concerning the factors which 
go to make up film production—if these theatres still hare among their num- 
her some which persist in not recognizing the cinematographer, then what can 
he expected from those erhibitors iho are far removed from production in 
other cities? 


The progressive producer has long since indicated his appreciation of the 
master camera artist by including his name among those which are giren sercen 
credit. It is to he hoped that the absence of cinematographers’ names from 
the Strand screen, in pictures wherein such camera artists are credited is 
not the result of arbitrary and retrogressive action, but has been caused by 
some unusual situation of some sort that may at once be corrected. 


No doubt the managing director of the Strand, although he did not have 
the opportunity of answering Mr. Van Buren’s letter at the time the A. 8. C. 


member forwarded the copy which is herein re-printed from New York, has’ 


had some good reason for withholding screen credit for the cinematographer. 
but it is to be hoped that this reason has been a transitory one and since 
passed, 


In his letter. Mr. Van Buren speaks with the sincerity of a man who can 
not but feel disappointment in seeing fellow cinematographers deprived of that 
which means so much to them. The letter follows: 


Mr. -loseph R. Plunkett, 
Strand Theatre, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

Having been a patron of the Strand since the first week of its opening 
several years ago when it opened with Selig’s “The Spoilers” I am writing vou 
a little letter in the form of a complaint, and which I think is a just one. 

I have noticed for quite some time that you have been cutting THE 
CAMERAMAN’S NAME FROM ALL OF YOUR PRODUCTIONS. WDo you 
really think you are treating us fair in this matter? Being a cameraman 
myself prompted this letter, and I trust vou will take same in the spirit in 
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which it is written. 


Wonder if such men as vourself have ever given a thought to the man 
behind the camera, have vou ever stopped to think of the number of years that 
it takes to get to that position back of the camera, and after all is said and 
done that there is considerably more than just being able to turn a crank at 
so many turns per second? 


For a number of vears back in the old one and two reelers time, we were 
denied screen credit, but finally we were granted the privilege of that little 
line, “PHOTOGRAPHED BY :" not only did this act as an incentive to better 
photography all around but it meant considerable to the man behind the 
camera, 


You certainly must realize that screen credit to a cameraman means 
more to him than merely the thought that he is getting credit for his work. 


The little clipping which T enclose and which was cut from today’s N. Y. 
World, bears the caption, “DIRECTION OF JOSEPH PLUNKETT,” also 
all programs of the Strand Theatre bear a similar inscription. You would 
net think of cutting vour own name from the Strand advertisements: why 
treat us in the way vou would not think of treating vourself? 


Certainly, Mr. Plunkett, the few seconds that it takes to flash the name 
of the cameraman on the screen is not going to lengthen vour program to a 
point where it is harmful, these titles as a rule do not exceed more than 10 feet 
at the most, which if vou give six presentations a day, means seven minutes 
per week. Don't vou think that vou are treating us a little unfair in this 
matter? 


A director may be considered the Czar of the motion picture studio. He 
can rehearse his scene, and then photograph it. and he can photograph it 
again, and once more, in fact, he can take it as many times as he desires, and 
then retire to the projection room the next day and run all of these “takes.” 
If after seeing them on the screen he does not like them, he can re-take them 
again until he is satisfied, and that’s that. Nothing is said or nothing is 
thonght of it. 


But hereby hangs a tale, let there be a re-take through some fault of the 
cameraman, viz.—hbad focusing, bad lighting, under-exposure, static. under- 
speeding. What happens nine times out of ten—vou looking for another job. 
Some time Mr. Plunkett. just give a little thought to the responsibilities that 
are carried by the man back of the camera in order that the production 
eventually may be projected on the screen of the Strand and other theatres 
throughout the country. 


Coming to facts of the matter it takes co-operation all around to turn 
out a finished production, but with all the co-operation possible, if THE 
CAMERAMAN'S EXPOSURE IS WRONG no one in the whole industry can 
put it there, so on behalf of all cameramen of the U. 8S. don’t destroy the credit. 
that the producer gives us, by cutting our names from the productions that 
are shown at the Strand Theatre. 


The Capitol Theatre, the Rivoli, the Rialto and the Cameo all give us this 
courtesy, surely the Strand can do the same. ITt’s a small matter and costs 
vou nothing, and vou must certainly realize that of all the cities in the United 
States, the name of the photographer is of most value when it is flashed on 
the screen in New York and Los Angeles and Hollywood, where pictures are 


made. "wT wy 


IT hope, Mr. Plunkett, vou can see vour way clear to grant us this little 
courtesy, and that vou will see it from the angle of the cameraman. 


Trusting T have not bored vou, IT beg to remain, 


Sincerely.vours, 
(Signed) NED VAN BUREN. 
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EASTMAN 
POSITIVE FILM 


Adds to picture interest the appeal of good 
photography—affords an additional safeguard 
for the success of the picture in the eyes of 
the audience—carries quality from studio to 
screen. 


Look in the margin of the release print for 
the identification ‘*EKastman’”’ ‘** Kodak.” 


Eastman Film, both regular and 
tinted base, is available in thou- 
sand foot lengths. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Fred and Floyd Jackman 


In New Achievement 
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Commendation for the pictorial and cinema- 
wgraphie abilities of two A. S. C. members is ex- 
ended by the “Pre-View,” a magazine issued as a 
egular part of the Los Angeles Times, in a review 
f “King of Wild Horses” which was directed by 
fred Jackman, A. 8. C., and photographed by Flovd 
lackman, A. 8S. C., for Hal Roach release through 
Pathe. 

The “Pre-View” review reads in part as follows: 


“Rex is a magnificent black stallion, and a short 
‘ime ago was really the undefeated leader of a band 
f wild horses in the mountainous hinterland. And 
there he is shown on the sereen, the wild and wily 
uler of an immense and picturesque range country. 
He fights to retain his supremacy, too, and leads his 
jerd in triumph after beating off an invading white 
vival. 

“How those range scenes were taken T do not 
‘now. Nor do T know the time. patience and footage 
f film expended before the present compelling 
requences were obtained. but the total of each must 
hive heen very great. 

“The part which the horse plavs in foiling the 
illain and in bringing together the cowboy lover 


yind the ranch owner’s danghter is well contrived. 
Mr. Jackman, who directed the film, also made the 
}daptation from one of Mr. Roach’s own stories, and 


te made a workmanlike job of it, for though the 


}illainv and romance are subsidiary interests they 
re of a piece with a struggle between the man and 
The horse and the final mutual love of those two. 


“King of Wild Horses’ cannot be classed as an 


Janimal picture,’ nor vet as a ‘western.’ Tt is both of 


eat! ade ieee 


hese things, and superior to each, too. Tn fact. it 
san unusual and beantiful production. never with- 


Hut sustained interest, and at times with real and 


Pogical thrills.” 


Fred Jackman, A. 8. C., has rapidly come to the 
fore as one of the ablest directors in motion pictures. 


For many vears he was supervising cinematographer 
Jor Mack Sennett comedies, in the direction of sev- 


eral of which he gained his first directorial experi- 
nee. He subsequntly turned to serial directing, 


Paving guided the production of some of Hal Roach’s 
Jnost suecessful serials featuring Ruth Roland. 


feta _ 


Then came his direction of Jack London’s “The 
Call of the Wild” which is considered as one of the 


}utstanding features of recent vears. Tn the London 
Tehicle, as in his latest production, Jackman not 
Wnly directed but made the adaptation of the pro- 
Puction. 


The elder brother’s honors have in a large meas- 
we heen shared by Floyd Jackman, A. 8. C.. who 


Pas heen cinematographer on the notable produc- 


ions directed by Fred Jackman. 


Fifteen 








Hollywood 


O 


The American Society of 
Cinematographers’ _ telephone 
has been transferred and the 
old number—Hollywood 4404 
—has been retained. Those 
who tried to phone the A.S. C. 
while the phone was out during 
the period preceding the trans- 
fer are urged to remember the 
number—Hollywood 4404. 


A. 8S. C. and the 
American Cinematog- 
rapher headquarters are 
at 1103 N. El Centro, 
Hollywood, until the 
completion of the new 
A. 8. C. offices in the 
new Guaranty Build- 
ing. 
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$650.00 listed at $1050.00 si 


Motion Picture Apparatus Co., Inc. 


U. S. and Canada Agents for Debrie Cameras and Supplies 


118 West 44th St, N. Y. C. 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFER het 


Brand New ‘Pathe Studio Outfit 


WITH 2” F. 3. 5 KRAUSS LENS, AUTOMATIC SHUTTER 

DISSOLVE, METAL FITTINGS, VEEDER 

4 MAGAZINES, 2 LEATHER CASES, and PRECISION BALL 
BEARING TRIPOD 
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; Cantina’ trom Page 9 money to the box-office, but at the same time mak paced. 

let of stills—that of newspaper reproduction. When the picture compact enough for his use. And thig’’®" 
Mrs. Lawrence says: “ ‘Photograph returned by en- may be done, it may be repeated, by having th@'?°® 
ovens som. Art department working overtime characters as close together as possible. n cer! 
on theatrical layouts.” Familiar legends around a ; Scres 
newspaper office. Too familiar,” she speaks authen Wide Use for Compact Pictures now % 
tically. ; In fact, if it would be possible ordinarily to sq tru 
What kind of stills are really needed for news place the characters so that the still could be repraecure 

paper reproduction? duced in a single column cut—approximately tw 

Condensation Vital inches to the column in a newspaper—such a sti ay 
First and foremost, good photographic quality might even be encouraged, It is erroneous to belie * as 

, SARs =" cslagete that by strewing the characters all over the pictur we . 

ime 


being granted, condensation should be the keynote 
of the still for the newspaper. An eight by ten that 
attempts to crowd the entire set into one negative 
is usually worthless for newspaper reproduction if 
for no other reason that no less than that a five 
column cut would be required to bring it out at all 
distinctly—and a five-column cut would mean a one 
half reduction. 

The still that can be reproduced legibly in a two- 
column and, at a maximum, a three-column cut, is 
the still that will bring in the most results for the 
time required to make it. Another secret which he 


who is in charge of the making of stills should know 
is this—get vour best box-office characters as close 
to each other as possible in the shootiug of a still. 
If the newspaper editor must instruct his engraver 
to eut out certain parts of the picture in order to 
have it reproduced in a required width, make it im 
possible for him to eliminate the players who mean 


the editor will obliged to use the entire picture ang: 
hence give a couple extra columns of space. Rathe vill be 
than sprawl the still over his entire page, he usuallj prints 
throws it into the waste basket. the pic 


Theatre Publicist Knows 

The theatre publicity man can bear direct test 
mony to the insufficiency of the sets of stills wil 
which he is expected to publicize a picture. He i 
fortunate if he finds 50 per cent of the set suitabl 
for newspaper use—including those which some con 
panies mark “for newspaper reproduction only,” an 
which could be properly reproduced in no less tha 
a twenty-four sheet. 
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Long-Runs Demand Numerous Stills 

And what a dilemma the theatre publicity magrague 
finds himself in if he is handling a long run picturqductio 
Say that he finds 15 good newspaper stills in the se work, 
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yw the production in question. Say that he is as 
gred of art twice a week in five newspapers—that 
- ten stills right there for the first week. What 
appens the second week? He has five stills where 
sought to have ten. What happens the third week 
> ¥the run? He has no stills left at all for the news 
apers. He must either do the unethical thing of 
f ying to slip over on one newspaper stills that have 


ren_y been used in others, or else he must resort 
» disseminating “star-heads” (portraits) of the 


avers in the cast—which latter course does not do 
e pieture in question direct good, inasmuch as 
e average star-head is time and again for 
min’ pietures, and of course gives no insight into 
je nature of the picture that is being exhibited. 


Long Shots Lose Out 

In addition to being photographed as closely to 
ether as possible in stills the characters should, for 
rddinary purposes in papers, be brought as near fo 
he camera as practical. Long shots seldom “get 
wer” for the that the objects which they 
resent become so small in reproduction that little 
rno detail remains. 


used 


reason 


. Loss in Reproduction 
Newspaper reproductions can be 

ugraving will allow, and all such pro 

esses are subject to mechanical limitations. Every 
hotegraph loses a certain amount of the original in 
production. A magnifving glass will reveal that 

i reproduced picture is, as it were, a series of 
mall darker than others, with empty 
mice in between, but viewed all together give what 

s taken as a faithful likeness of the picture repro- 


no better than 


] irOCeSSEeS 


dots, some 


mak ved. But. in reality, all of the photograph is 
thi ever seen in the reproduction. The reproduction 


rocess, to use a practical example, is much similar 
n certain respects to looking at an object through 
screen window. We see enough of the object to 
now what the object is at which we are looking but 
yo Qn truth we don’t see the parts of the object ob- 
eprgecured by the sereen strands at all. 

¥ Many Dots Make Picture 


stl , , 
So it is with the reproduced photograph. It is 


lies . 
turqglimed through a screen. The parts of the picture 
apgvhich will really become visible when reproduced 


theg’ ill be represented by the tiny metal dots, the im- 
alerints of which the magnifying glass will reveal in 
the pieture in the paper. 


Limitations Kill Soft-Focus 

What then, happens to the “soft-focus” still in the 
with"erage newspaper engraving room? It enters the 

#peraving world already minus a definiteness of de- 
ail so necessary to suecessful reproduction. The 
best reproducing picture is the picture which is 
harp in contrasts, as Mrs. Lawrence suggests—a 
pagvieture that can successfully stand up under the 
oss of a certain part of its original that the engrav- 
hg process necessitates. The soft-focus picture, 
while a thing of beauty in itself, becomes even more 
rague when it loses a certain part of itself in repro- 
duction. Then add to this loss the hurried press- 
swork, which the speed of newspaper printing carries 
Continued on Page 18 
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Photographic 


: 
“Requirements § 
Can ALL be supplied here 

The largest stock on 
‘ 








the Pacific Coast will 
------ be found at ------ 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


510 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Telephone 870-746 
545 Market Street 


San Francisco 
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The the Photographic Store 


B. B. NICHOLS, Inc. 


Eastman Kodaks and 
Photographic Supplies 
617 SOUTH OLIVE STREET LOS ANGELES 
Phone Broadway 2531 
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Cinema Studios Supply Corp. 


1438 Beechwood Drive 
Holly 0819 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT FOR RENT 
L. A. FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Water Engine 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
Still Developing and Printing” 
& Camems—FOR RENT — Still 
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| Reggie Lyons, A. S. C., 
Re-joins J. Stuart Blackton 








Resuming an association that had its inception 
when motion pictures were really in their “infaney,” 
Reginald Lyons, A. 8. C., is once again chief cinema- 
tographer for J. Stuart Blackton who has returned 
to Hollywood after several vears in England to 
direct a Vitagraph production of “Between 
Friends,” a Robert W. Chambers story, with a cast 
of notables headed by Anna Q. Nilsson. 

Lyons filmed scores of Vitagraph productions in 
the early days of the industry in New York, innum- 
erable notables having appeared before his camera, 
including Robert Edeson, James Morrison, Dot 
Kelly, Charles Richmond, Lillian Walker, Clara 
Kimball Young, Maurice Costello, Julia Swayne 
Gordon, Bill Dunean, Edith Storey, Syd Chaplin, 
Mary Anderson, Betty Compson, Antonio Moreno, 
Alice Lake, Nell Shipman, Earle Williams, Neal 
Hart and Arline Pretty. 

Lyons’ last vehicle for Vitagraph was “Black 
Beauty,” which commanded wide attention several 
seasons ago. When Uncle Sam entered the world 
war, Reggie decided to leave the peace of the studio 
behind and soon was in France on the firing line, 
where he arose to the commission of lieutenant and 
was official photographer with the 79th Division, 
A. E. F. Besides being an ave photographer with the 
A. E. F., Lyons is reckoned as an ace with the mo- 
tion picture camera, his long list of productions 
having always stood out as distinct cinematographic 
achievements. 

(Continued from Page 17) 
with it, and the reproduction of the soft-focus pie- 
ture is a sorrowful affair indeed. 
Small Papers Handicapped 

There are very few newspapers which can repro 
duce a soft-focus still effectively, even in the largest 
cities. What happens when the small-town papers, 
mos of which do not even own their engraving 
plants, endeavor to reproduce the soft-focus picture 
may be realized by inspecting such a reproduction 
in the usual publication of that sort. 

Whenever stills for newspaper reproduction are 
made as they should be, then an important phase 
of efficient publicity will be solved. The only way 
in which the situation of which Mrs. Lawrence com- 
plains is going to be remedied is by having someone 
directly responsible for the making of stills in every 
picture. And that person should know just which 
stills will be filmed for newspaper reproduction, 
which for bill posters, which for lobby displays or 
for other purposes. Unsuccessful is the practice of 
shooting merely an aggregate number of stills which 
are used indiscriminately for all purposes. Every 
channel of still outlet should be given the particular 
attention it deserves and the pictures made accord- 
ingly. 

The person who is placed in charge of still making 
should = possess something besides photographic 
knowledge. He should have a working knowledge 

A lenethy series of vivid and striking edueational 





Department of Interior 
Films to Fight Disaster 





motion picture films, depicting the mining, prepara 
tion and utilization of the various mineral materials 
ix made more readily available to the public throug) 
a new system of distribution, arranged by the [pe 
partment of the Interior, by which the many indus 
trial films made by the Bureau of Mines may be ob} 
tained through state or sectional centers of distr 
bution. 

Nearly a hundred educational films have been pre 
pared in the past few years by the Bureau of Mines 
in cooperation with industrial concerns. The de 
mand for these films for showing by educational 
institutions and civic bodies has become so. grea 
that the original plan of centralized distribution 
from the Pittsburgh Experiment Station of th 
Bureau of Mines has become inadequate. <A selected 
list of the best of these films is now made available 
at twenty-seven cooperating agencies located in th 
different states. 

The films relate to coal, petroleum, sulphur, iron 
asbestos, zinc, marble, copper, natural gas and othe 
minerals. A series of films depicts most vividly such 
industrial processes as the manufacture of oxygen 
the making of fireclay refractories, the manufacture 
of automobiles, the methods of compressing air, th 
quarrving of limestone, ete. Other films illustrate 
dangerous and safe practices in mining, efficiency 
in the combustion of coal, the utilization of water 
power, and the operation of a gasoline motor. 

The following is a list of state distribution cen 
ters, to which interested persons should apply fo 
information: 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; 

University of California, Berkeley, Calif.; 

Department of Visual Education, Los Angeles Count) 
l’ublic Schools. Los Angeles, Calif.; 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.: 

University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Bureau of Visual Instruction, Chicago Board of Education, 
Chicago, IL.: 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia.: 

lowa State College, Ames, Ia.: 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind.; 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan.: 

State Normal College, Natchitoches, La.;: 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.;: 

State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Mich.: 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.: 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo.: 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Mississippi. A 
and M. College, Miss.: 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr.; 

New Jersey State Museum, Trenton, N. J.; 

State Department of Education, Raleigh, N. © 

Educational Museum, Cleveland, O.; 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla.; 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore.: 

Cooperative Extension Work in Agriculture and Home 
Economics., Brookings, S. Dak.; 

University of Texas, Austin. Tex.; 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah.; 


State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. and 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 


(Continued on Page 19) 





of the engraving processes to which the still will be 
subjected. He should look at his subject from 4 
newspaper editor's point of view as well as from his 
own pictorial perspective. He should know what 
kind of stills make good bill posters and what kind 
make good lobby displays. In short, a trip through 
a modern engraving plant and a newspaper office 
would do him no harm. 
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r. Joseph Aller, 
ster Mothacker-Aller Laboratory, 
~—§515 Melrose Ave., 
epan#ollywood, Calif. 
‘riakear Mr. Aller: felot 


rough 
1 De Wy. — 


Inec., 
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"ABRAHAM LINCOLN" opened at the Gaiety Theatre last night and is 


be ob ° P ° e ° ° 
© bBailed by the press as marking an epoch in the motion picture industry. 


istri. ; . 
lo picture in recent years, 


we believe we are safe in saying, has received 


nu pegpuch unqualified and enthusiastic praise from critics and the public at 
Minharge, as has been accorded this production. 


1e de 
tional 
great 
ution iation. 
f th 


No small measure of this success is due to your organization and we 
ake this occasion to extend an unsolicited word of gratitude and appre- 


In the years we spent in planning and producing "ABRAHAM LINCOLN", 


ecteliye carefully and painstakingly considered every detail, agreeing that 
‘labline of our most important factors was the selection of a ‘laboratory. In 


n th 
inn pnip that it was possible to obtain. 
othe 


vgen 


ther words, we wanted the best service and the highest quality of workman- 


That our judgment in this regard was correct is attested by the fact 
sulhat it could not have been humanly possible to make a more beautiful and 
prtistic print of "ABRAHAM LINCOLN", than that which we received from 


‘hour laboratory and which was shown at the Gaiety last night. 


the 


ROCKETT-LINCOLN FILM COMPANY, 


trate 
enypfion, we are, 
rater Very truly yours, 
cen 
fo R-Xe By A. Le ROCKETT 


Again assuring you of our deepest appreciation for your co-opera- 


ae 





runtya 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Another Department of Interior plan of practical 
MOR ucational value is one which by its vivid portrayal 
f the modern mine-rescue and first-aid methods ad- 
ocated by the Department of Interior will help to 
lives of the thousands of coal miners 
3o whom it will be shown. It .is to be in the form 
fa memorial to the late Francis 8. Peabody of Chi- 
Figo, prominent coal operator and assistant director 
#{ the Bureau of Mines during the war-time period. 
Phe offer of the film was made to the Bureau of Mines 
yy Mr. Peabody's son, Captain Stuyvesant Peabody, 
Hho was connected with the chemical warfare work 
ome pf the Bureau of Mines during the war. The entire 

}xpense of the film will be borne by Mr. Peabody. 
The need for a motion-picture film which would 
Pepict accurately and vividly approved methods for 
he conduct of rescue operations following mine fires 
dnd disasters and methods of demonstrating first- 


onserve the 


\ 


be 


(pid to injured miners has long been felt, according 
jis? Officials of the Bureau of Mines. Work on the 
at | Production of the film will begin within a few weeks, 
ndmpnd it is hoped to have the film ready for general 


o) @istribution by the Bureau within the next few 
‘ofnonths., Most of the scenes will probably be staged 
u the vicinity of Pittsburgh, where the bureau main- 
ins an experimental coal mine and an experimental! 


ce 


station for the study of the causes and prevention 
of mine accidents. A feature of the tim will be 
the depicting of methods of first-aid -treatment by 
slow-motion pictures which will admit of a closer 
study of such methods than has heretofore been 
possible in motion pictures. 





A United States patent was granted to David 
Wark Griffith, on December 11, 1923 3, for a method 
and means for taking motion pictures. The method 
and means consist of arranging a camera before a 
suitable stage, of dividing the stage by a partition 
transversely of the camera into a foreground and a 
background. A window is placed between the cam- 
era and background and a removable cover is pro- 
vided over the window against which the foreground 
is photographed. Life size actors and objects are 
arranged in the foreground while small models and 
dummies are arranged in the background to har- 
monize with the scene. These models and dummies 
are photographed through the window when the 
cover is removed, the foreground and background 
being photographed at different times to produce a 
composite negative in the camera. The application 
which matured into this patent was filed in the Pat- 
ent Office during November 1921, according to F. G. 
Bradbury, Los Angeles attorney. 
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To Experiment With Color 
| On 1924 Mt. Everest Climb 


What Colors Are at the Top of the World? 


This very interesting question, it is hoped, will 
be answered by the cinematographic record of the 
Mount Everest expedition of 1924, according to an 
announcement from Spectrum Films, Ltd., London. | 
One of the most impressive results of the film of 
this hazardous climb up the world’s highest moun- 
tain ix expected to be the revelation of the colors 
seen at the top of the world, as Mount Everest is 
called in the East. 


An arrangement has just been made by Explorer's 
Films, Ltd., with Spectrum Films, Ltd., whereby the 
color film process invented by Mr. Claude Friese- 
Greene will be used in photographing many of the 
heauty spots high above the habitations of man. 


Aside from the beauties of strange and mysterious 
regions towering above the rest of the world, thus 
to be shown, the color film record of this great jour 
nev will have important scientific and educational 
values. 


Few films shown have attracted more intelligent 
interest than the cinematograph record of the Mount 
Everest climb of 1922, when the courageous scient- 
ists and cameramen almost reached the summit of 
the mountain. 


The film of this vear’s climb will be much bean- 
tified by the addition of color, it is hoped. In 1922, 
the Everest party saw wonders of nature at great 
heights. At an elevation of nearly 27,000 feet, banks 
or rhododendrons and other flowers of exquisite 
coloring were seen; and at different points on the 
climb beautiful flowers and foliage, differing in 
every respect from the growth on the ordinary levels 
of the earth, were discovered. 


The glaciers and other splendors of the mountain 
will offer extraordinary opportunities for color 
photography. Also, the rarified air produces won 
derful color effects in sky and scenic vistas at every 
turn, it is said. 
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Herewith find $3.00 to pay for one years, subscrip- 
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Pathe No. 1110, completely equipped with six maga- 
3 zines, tripod, tilt head, mats and vignettes of 
every description. Guaranteed in perfect shape. 

40, 50 and 85 mm. lenses. Bargain. 


JAMES C. VAN TREES 
American Society of Cinematographers 
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Six Magazines, One L. A. Motion Picture Tripod— = 
All for $200 . 

ANDRE BARLATIER 3 
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Y Comin Has Act All of “= 
Own, Satirist Acknowledges 


Don Ryan, skeptic whose satirical department in 
the “Los Angeles Record” aims to throw the mirror 
up to life, is admittedly hard to please in things 
relating to the cinema as well as in other matters, 


put he unhesitatingly declares the achievement of 
he moving pieture camera—which means the 
whievement of the cinematographer. After remark 


ng on the field opened by Louis Tolhurst’s contri- 
tions, Rvan wrote recently, in part: 
“The range of the camera, thanks to the immense 


technical development in motion pictures, is illimit 


able. No boundaries hedge that vast, fair empire of 
the imagination where lies the true metier of cine 


matic expression. 

“The camera can show as realities the imaginings 
of Edgar Allan Poe. The camera can show thoughts 
energing from the brain and taking shape in ae- 
tions. The camera can show the hinterland of dreams, 
where shapes of monstrous ugliness and incompar 
able beauty are born, live, fight, love and die. 

“The camera is not limited by life on this plant, 
by brick and steel, by flesh and blood. The camera 
has wings. It can soar bevond the skies. 

“If somebody will only cut it loose—cut it loose 
from the stakes of convention to which it is help- 
lessly tied. 

“The man who has courage and foresight to use 
the knife and loose the tether will probably make a 
great fortune. This making a great fortune will be 
only incidental. The liberator will have the satis- 
faction of being the Michael Angelo of a great new 
art—the true and living art of the motion picture.” 


Motor-operated Camera Catches 
Continuous Construction Record 





Albert C. Smith, cinematographer with the South- 
gern California Edison Company at Big Creek, Calif., 
solved the problem of making a continuous record of 
« big construction job undertaken by his company 
by rigging up an arrangement whereby his camera 
was motor-operated continuously except when the 
electric current was shut off at the end of the day’s 
work. 

A pair of small motors were brought into use. One 
was put to the task of operating a “contactor” or 
time device while the other motor, which operated 
the camera, was started and stopped by the first. 
The contactor was fitted up to allow different speeds. 
a \Vhen its mechanism closed the contact, the crank- 
ging motor propelled the camera crank 90 degrees 
which caused the camera to make two exposures. 
The object of the arrangement was to make a film 
which, when exhibited at the normal rate, would 
swiftly show the sequence of operations throughout 
the entire construction job. 
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no results with lenses of & 
smaller aperture. = 
Ask your dealer for a 
descriptive folder — or = 
write us. = 
GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., & 
Clinton Ave., South Rochester, N. Y. 2 
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FBASS—-CHICAGO 

Z Buys, Sells, Exchanges Cameras, Printers, Lenses 

= Complete Stocks 

= Cash for Bell & Howell and De Brie equipment 

= Catalog Free 

> BASS CAMERA COMPANY 

= 109-AC North Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 

= 

=> 
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~ SCHEIBE’S PHOTO- FILTER SPECIALTIES 


Are now popular from coast to coast, and in some 
foreign countries. 

If my many varieties do not always fill the bill, tell 
me your wants and I will make them on special order. 

Always at your service. 


GEO. H. SCHEIBE 
1636 Lemoyne St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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~ Director Of English Pictures On | 
English Production Possibilities 





Talk of British producers taking steps to popu- 
larize their pictures in England in the face of Amer- 
ican competition must be backed by more than dis- 
cussion, according to Harold Shaw, Yankee director 
who again is making pictures in this country after 
ten vears spent as leading director for the London 
Film Company. Mr. recently filmed “The 
Living Past,” a Metro all-star special production. 


Shaw 


Mr. Shaw commented on a dispatch from London 
whieh states that the British film makers are beg- 
ging their public as a matter of patriotism to patro- 
nize home pictures. 





Good Pictures Necessary 





“The only way for British producers to make suc- 
cessful pictures, the kind that the British public will 
go to see, is to make good pictures,” said Mr. Shaw. 
“The first thing they must do is to forget American 
competition and devote themselves to their own 
work. Good pictures have been made there. 





Yankee Lighting Superior 





“IT made several dozen pictures in London. Some 
of them probably were not unusually good but some 
were every bit as successful as any of foreign make 
that England capable 

actors. studios generally 


shown in has 
and 


have superior equipment, particularly in the matter 


country. 


writers American 


of lighting, but that shortcoming can be remedied. 





Limited Appeal 





“Production on a more elaborate scale probably 
would help the English product. At present they 
hesitate to spend more than $20,000 on any picture 
while an ordinary good picture in this country is 
produced for than that 

Another possible handicap in the foreign 
distribution of their pictures is the fact that many 
of them lack a wide appeal, most of them being of 
interest only in England. There is no question re- 
garding the reception good British pictures will 
receive in America and other countries. German and 
All that Americans 


seldom less five times 


amount, 


Italian films find a market here. 


Se 


demand is quality.” 
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Laboratory Slogan Contest 


Winners Are Announced 





Out of the hundreds of slogans submitted jy 
Rothacker slogan contest the judges have at last 
picked the three winners. The judges gave an unani. 
mous sigh of relief when the job was finished. So 
many good ones were submitted that the deciding 
was difficult. 

Prizes were as follows: 

First, “First Choice of the Best Producers,” sub 
mitted by Neil G. Caward, Chicago film advertising 
man; second, “Makes Better Pictures Better,” sub. 
mitted by Samuel Schwartzberg of New York City; 
third, “Prints with Personality,” submitted by Wil 
liam J. MeGrath of the Fox Film Corporation, New 
York City. 

Early last November Watterson R. Rothacker of 
fered prizes of $100, $50 and $25 in gold to the three 
slogans best expressing Rothacker Prints and Serv. 
ice. The contest ran until January 1. Slogans 
poured in not only from all parts of this country 
and Canada but also from abroad. 

After the close of the contest the slogans were 
copied without the names of the authors and sub 
mitted to the judges. 

“IT want to thank all my friends for their interest 
and effort.” said Mr. Rothacker. “Only three of 
them won gold prizes, but hundreds submitted slog 
ans so clever that the job of being a judge was not 
an enviable one. IT only wish I could meet all of the 
contestants face to face to thank them personally.” 


1 





Are seldom at liberty. 
When they are, they may 


| be reached by phoning or | 
writing A. S. C.  head- 


quarters. 
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Cine Light 
(Continued from Page 6/ 
rt of setting, in natural color, 
hich shall put him at ease. 
Temperament and Light 
Temperamental more 
er, have frequently 
pon a serious abuse of 


actors, 





insisted 
light: 
at it be used to emphasize not 
e action, but themselves. So 
rtions of the stage are over 
thted, and to preserve the com 
sition, the whole stage must be 
ought up to an unsuitable tone. 
he excellence of lighting appa- 
tus is the limiting factor in de 
ening sets for the studio, for a 
{ lighted in an awkward or com 
eX manner will surely distract 
tention from the story. Light 
—@ cheaper than lumber. However, 
Bere can be no proper separation 
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The Kinamo is sold by leading camera dealers. 
your motion picture requirements. 








wth YOY HOMNU HAVA AMUN eA 





trial features. 


feature films have been made. 


with distances in feet and diaphragm markings. 


film gate and one-stop movement. 


the best professional cameras. 


314 pounds 
314 pounds. 


for 80 feet, is $135.00. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd street, New York 
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HE ICA KINAMO may be rightfully designated as 
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a semi-professional motion picture or cine camera— 

professional for the reason that it uses standard size 
film, its capacity being eighty feet, ample for news, educational and indus-  _ 
The used roll can be removed and a new one inserted ready) — 

for use within less than thirty seconds—a professional necessity. 

The lens is the Carl Zeiss Tessar f 3.5, the lens with which the best _— 
It is fitted with the Zeiss focusing mount, a 
Like the better professional cameras, the Kinamo = 
is fitted with scene punch, footage indicator, removable = 
It is professional in its construction, and the easily a 
operated, quiet running mechanism is characteristic of = 
Its size over all is 234x5'%4x6™% and it weighs but = 
Each Kinamo is furnished with a substantial tri- = 
pod. The price of the Model “A”, accommodating 50 2 
feet of film, is $125.00, and the “B”, having capacity = 
Write for the Kinamo catalog and let us know © 


made between the design of a set 
und the lighting of it; these things 
ought to be considered together. 
A separation, it is true, is often 
found to exist between the light- 
ing of the set and the lighting of 
the action, and two separate light- 
ing schemes, overlapping in cer- 
tain regions, may be worked out. 
The faces of actors especially will 
require individual lighting atten- 
tion. Because of this, many sets 
will tend to separate into two 
rather sharply defined regions—a 
fore-stage, near the camera, where 
most of the action will take place, 
and the background, each lighted 
differently. 

Cinematic effects as uniquely 
characteristic of the art as the 
vision may be obtained with light 


by deliberately intensifying the 





sufficiently 





difference between these regions. 
Thus Dore narrows the fore-stage 
till there is hardly standing room 
for his two actors, and does not 
light them at all, so that they are 
silhouetted black against a gigan- 


tic frosty pageant of mounted 
warriors, in soft focus, which, 


brilliantly lit, moves obliquely to- 
ward and across the face of the 
camera. (Canto X, lines 74-76). 

It appears that the fundamental 
studio lighting unit is a hard 
light of low weight per lumen, 
provided with separable diffusers, 
parabolic reflector, and a large 
reflecting screen. There should 
be a means provided for dimming 
it, which can be controlled from 
the camera. A dozen such lights, 


of varying sizes, should provide a 
elaborate 


equipment 





Twenty-three 
















vards. 
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for the photography of any ordi 
nary scene within the studio. 
Individuality in Lighting 

The individual artist will al 
ways develop a special technique 
in the use of such a machine. 
However, a few of the more prob- 
tble combinations may be suggest- 
ed. The bare light will seldom 
be used, because its intrinsic bril- 
lianey would probably be = great 
enough to produce a_ blinding 
vlare, which would interfere with 
the free movement of the actors. 
A diffusing fabric of woven glass 
wool, placed very close to the 
souree, will emit the hardest de 
sirable light for most purposes. 
For medium hard light, of vari 
able quality, a diffusing door, of 
variable clarity, could be fitted 
over the lieht box. A soft illum 
ination of anv quality might he 
obtained by throwing hard light 
upon a large diffusing reflector. 
The largest movable units ought 
not to be clumsily heavy, probably 
a limiting mass will be reached in 
the neighborhood of three hundred 
pounds. Within this limit, it is 
already possible to obtain a flux 
of nearly a million Inmens from 
one unit. (About eightv thousand 
meth spherical candle power). 
This is a power of a good order of 
mavgnitue for studio work. While 
the brightness to which the set 
ought to be illuminated will al 
wivs be related to the sensitivity 
of the emulsion, and the area of 
the lens aperture, it has a proper 
upper limit. The eve distinguishes 
brightness differences most deli- 
cately when it is adapted to a 
field brightness of about one lam 
bert. A field brightness of ten 
lamberts is uncomfortable. Large 
bright areas, then, ought never to 
be as bright as ten lamberts, and 
for the best composition should be 
about one lambert bright. Be- 
iween one and two thousand 
lumens per square foot will pro- 
duce a brightness of the order of 
t lambert in light colored objects. 
Such an intensity might be = ob- 
tained by a million lumen light 
over five hundred square feet of 
scene, or about the area the 
camera angle subtends at sixteen 
For the incident illumina- 
tion would be two thousand 
lttmens per square foot and, as 
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suming an average reflection fac 
tor of forty-five per cent in’ the 
light colored objects, there will be 
reflected nine hundred lumens per 
square foot or about one lumen 
per square centimeter, or one 
lambert. 


Camera Corrects Discrepancy 


This visible intensity, of course, 
will bear only an approximate re 
lation to the photie brightness. 
Ordinary cine film is most sensi 
tive just at the violet limit of 
vision, records readily far into the 
ultra violet, and is *ardly affected 
hy surfaces which emit green or 
vellow light. (Curve A.) The 
retina feels violet vaguely, green 
and vellow as bright, and extreme 
red vaguely. (Curve PD.) This 
discrepancy, however, is partially 
corrected in the camera (Curve 
F) for a glass lens svstem is in 
creasingly opaque toe the ultra 
violet bevond the limit of vision, 
and usually transmits no energy 


of less wave length than three 
hundred thirty or forty millimi 
crons (Curve B). But another 


factor often makes for increased 
discrepancy. The energy distri 
bution of the light source is never 
uniform over the spectrum (Curve 
(‘). If the source emits more of 
its energy in the 
which the camera is sensitive than 
in the region to which the eve is 
sensitive, invisible photie intensi 
ties are exaggerated. Under the 
conditions of sensitivity and 
energy distribution of source laid 
down in Diagram One, a part of 
the set reflecting a given amount 
of energy will appear brightest to 
the camera when the selective re 
Hecting power is distributed along 
the spectrum in the manner indi- 
cated by the Curve G. Graphical 
ly expressed, photic brightness 
may be described as the relation 
between an area with the dimen- 
sions (Y) of intensity of reflec. 
tion of the part of the set under 


frequency to 
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cousideration and (XN) the Spe 


tral distribution of this intensity 
and an area of the same sort 9 
dimensions (like the area wnde 
Gi) which describes a surface yy ‘ 
ceiving the same amount of energ 


per square centimeter from th 
light source, and reflecting if 
ws to make the greatest possi} 
upon the 


HN pPresston eH lsio) 


Brightnesses, as the camerany os 
sees them while he is takin’ 
eraphically analyzed in a simily mn 
manner, would all relate to th , = 
area under the Curve E, which @.. 
the familiar visibility curve 4 ope 
distorted by the energy distrily a 
tion of the illuminant. _ 
When the extreme photic retle 

tion limit of the set is plotted ; ton 
the same scale as the extrem Insert 
brightness limit (Diagram IT) th Panis 
degree of correspondence betweeg!! * 
photic and visible brightness comet 
irregularly distributed over th ae 

ntlerh 


whole set may be estimated, }y 
considering the relation of tq’ " 
area of overlap (across hatche 

in the diagram) to either of tha Fle 
primary areas (Area under G, angpredt 
area under FE). Under the eondigeo'' 
tions laid down in the initial dia 

cram, the light used would hav@ Jo] 
been about eighty-four per cenflactua 
invisible, the light seen, eighty pe yr” 
cent unused. When it is considf.jyen 
ered that the cameraman com 
poses in brightness intensities t 


No 
at least as great an extent as h 
; . ° . cane) 
composes in line, the magnitud@: 
; Sea | 


of the task that this condition im 
poses upon his memory and imag 
ination may be realized. It seem@# Da 
especially unfortunate that 
cepted practice should lay greafMix, 
upon the usefulness offThe 
aetinie invisible light. 

Filtering Out Ultra Violet Ir 


Indeed j lesirable thao. 
ndeed Toappears desirable tha Wrts 


the area in which Curves and (& 
overlap should be 


acaphote 


Stress 


increased — De 


filtering out as much of the ult rr 
violet as the sensitivity of thee 
i¢ 


camera permits. With orthochrof 
matic film, and a filter like th@ 
Wratten Aero No. 1, some suc} Re 
result as Diagrams 3 and 4 indigpUsy 
cate is possible, at a cost of a con pith 
siderably increased exposure. Aigpee™ 
adequate lighting equipment, how 

ever, should be powerful enougli} W 
to force ai good photic fuiMjng . 
through a filter opaque to ultréjad; 
violet energy. Hort 


2 
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Arthur Edeson, Philip H. Whitman and Kenneth Ross Fisher, A. 8. C.. has completed camera work 
MacLean, all AL S.C. members, have finished on the all-star Emory Johnson production, “Swords 
dnematography on Douglas Fairbank’s “The Thief and Plow Shares.” 


f Bagdad.” Arthur is busy supervising the making * * # 
f release prints while Whitman and MacLean are H. Lyman Broening, A. 8. C., is in San Mateo, 


enjoying well-earned vacations before accepting any %alif., where he will film the Max Graf production, 
of the numerous offers that have been extended to ‘The Wise Son,” directed by Phil Rosen and with 
them. Alee Francis, Eugenie Besserer, Estelle Tavior, 
dae Mee Bryant Washburn and Ethel Wales in the cast. 

John Seitz, ALS. C.. who is abroad filming Rex# 
Ingram’s production of “The Arab.” writes that 
funis is a very interesting place with its quaint peo George Meehan, A. 8S. C.. is filming Jack White 
much, comedies at the Fine Arts Studios. 


* +e * 


le and scenes, but while he likes it very 
here is no place like home. After completing work . « « 
n Tunis, the Ingram unit will go to Paris for the 


. , : Victor Milner Ss. C., has w -s ‘ 
nterior scenes so that the entire production will ictor Milner, A. S. C.. has wound up the super 


; vision of the making of the release prints for Fred 
be made abroad. é. ‘ - a ; : a 
oa ae Niblo’s production of “Thy Name is Woman. 
Flovd Jackman, A. S. C., is filming Roy Clement's ~ oe - 
production of “Somewhere in’ Kansas,” a six-reet Robert Newhard, A. 8. C.. is filming the current 
omedyv-drama for Hal Roach. Nell Shipman production. 
* * # % = * 
Johu W. Boyle, ALS. C.. writes from Rome that Paul P. Perry, A. S. C.. has finished the cinema 


actual shooting on Goldwyn’s production of “Ben tography on Lambert Hillver's production at the 
Hur” is expected to begin shortly. Boyle is chief [nee Studios. 
cinematographer on the big production. 

* * # Jackson -J. Rose, A. S. C.. has completed camera 
work on his latest production at Universal City. 


ca e * 


Norbert) Brodin, A. 8S. C.. has wound up the 


camera werk on Frank Lloyd's production of “The a 
Sen Hawk” for First National. Charles Rosher, A. &. (@.. has been engrossed in 
aes the task of supervising the release prints for 


tan Clark, ALS. ©.. had no sooner finished the “Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” the latest pro 
photography on “Fine and Dandy.” starring Tom duction in which he photographed Mary Pickford. 
Mix, than he began preparations for the filming of ai? it 
“The Tr »S ar ahs tarring Mix. , 
The Trouble Shooter ilso starring Homer Scott, A. & C.. has been spending busy 
fs ate days in attending to detail work incident to the 
Francis Corby, A. S.C. is adding cinematographic — pyying of the new A. 8. C. headquarters in the new 
superiority to Hamilton White comedies at the Fine Gyaranty building in Hollywood. 


Arts Studios. oie et ails 
a Kenneth MacLean, A. S. C., is the latest A. S. C. 


Frank B. Good, A. S. ©., is walking without a 


limp once more after having his foot speared with member to join the proud father class. Little Jean 


he toe of a tripod. MacLean came to join the MacLean family circle on 
* * * February 4th. Both Jean and Mrs. MacLean are 
. . ee P — progressing wonderfully, thank you. Meanwhile, 
Robert Kurrle, A. S. C., evidently has passed a Kenneth's smile is wider than ever. 
muisy month in Northern Africa as cinematographer 
vith the Edwin Carewe company as no word has 
wen received from him within that time. The Duhem Motion Picture Manufacturing Com 
pany in San Francisco has moved to its new loca. 
tion, 135 Haves street, in that city. 


* * * 


* * 7 


William Marshall, A. 8S. C., has finished the film 
ng of “In Fast Company,” starring Richard Tal- 
nadge for Carlos productions and directed by James L. Guy Wilky, A. S. C., is in New York photo 
graphing the latest William de Mille production. 


* * * 


Horne. 
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RELEASES 


TITLE 


“Love's Whirlpool” 
“The Love Master” 
“Woman to Woman” 
“The Humming Bird” 
“Name the Man” 
“Through the Dark” 


{\MRPPP TOMAR 401 PIR 


E “Hoodman Blind” 
= “Alimony” 
- “Thundergate” 





“The Age of Desire” 

“The Man from Wyoming” 
“The Heritage of the Desert” 
“Sporting Youth” 

“The Extra Girl” 

“Abraham Lincoln” 


“Let Not Man Put Asunder”’ 
“Cause for Divorce” 

“The White Panther” 

“The Net’ 

“No More Women” 

“The Average Woman” 
“Pied Piper Malone” 
“Painted People” 

“The Trail of the Law” 
“The Breathless Moment” 
“Just Off Broadway” 
“Flaming Barriers” 

“Not a Drum Was Heard” 
“The Fool's Awakening” 
“The Shadows of the East” 
“Ladies to Board” 

“When a Man’s a Man” 


“The Stranger” 


“The Marriage Circle” 
“Jack O’Clubs” 


“Marry in Haste” 
“Week End Husbands” 
“Men Who Forget” 
“The White Sin” 

“My Man” 

“Daddies” 

“Painted Women” 


i i LU a a TE a oa eT 


Tila Me LL Le LC ee me 


“The Stranger from the North” 


January 15th, 1924 to February 17th, 1924 


* PHOTOGRAPHED BY 


Stephen S. Norton, member A. S. C. 
Charles E. Dreyer 
Claude McDowell 
Harry Fishbeck 
Charles Van Enger, member A. S. C. 
L. W. O'Connell and Al Siegler 
George Schneiderman, member A. S. C. 
Joseph Dubray, member A. S. C. 
S. E. Landers, member A. S. C. 
and Robt. DeGrasse 
Chester Lyons 
Merritt Gerstad 
C. Edgar Schoenbaum 
Clyde De Vinna 
Homer Scott, member A. S. C. 
Robert Kurrle and H. Lyman Broening, 


members A. S. C. 

Nicholas Musuraca 

Not Credited 

Not Credited 

Geo. Lane and Ben Miggens 

Not Credited 

Jack Brown and Neil Sullivan 

Ernest Haller, member A. S. C. 

R. J. Bergquist 

Alfred Gondolfi 

Wm. Thornley 

G. O. Post 

Chas. G. Clarke 

Joe August 

Allan Siegler 

Jules Cronjager 

Dan Clark, member A. S. C. 

Ned Van Buren, member A. S. C. 
and Harold Janes 

Faxon Dean and L. Guy Wilky, 
members A. S. C. 

Charles Van Enger, member A. S. C. 

Wm. Thornley 

Ned Van Buren, member A. S. C. 

Not Credited 

Not Credited 

Leslie Eveleigh 

Max Du Pont, member A. S. C. 

Steve Smith, Jr. member A. S. C. 

John Stumar, member A. S. C. 

Stephen S. Norton, member A. S. C. 
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HOW TO LOCATE MEMBERS 


American 


ociety of Cinematographers 
Phone Holly 4404 


OFFICERS 
James (. Van Trees President 
John I Seitz 


, First Vice-President 
Charles Van Enger , Second Vice-President 
Vietor Milne Third Vice-President 
Frank B. Good ; é Treasurer 
Philip TL. Whitman , ‘ 


secretary 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Ginetano Gaudio Frank B. Good Paul 
Vietor Milner Fred W. Jackman 
Walter Griffin Jackson -J. Rose 


Perry 

Charles Van Enger 
George Schneiderman 
James Van Trees Charles Stumar Philip H. Whitman 
Reginald Lyons llomer A. Seott L. Guy Wilky 


nolitar N vy ¥ 


ls., Coolin, Idaho, 


er Warner Bros 
Henley, Universal. 
L.ife Microscopic Pic- 
Corporatio1 
rlic Chaplin, Chaplin 
New Yo 
Enger, Charles—with Ernst Lubitsch, Warner Bros. 
Trees, James—with John Francis Dillion, United 
Studios 
roductions, Sennett 
tor t ir National, United Studios. 


I Lasky Studio 


ld every Monday evening. On the first and the third 
e second andthe fourth, the meeting of the Board of 


LOYALTY PROGRESS ART 


t} 








DID YOU NOTICE! 


That SIX MITCHELL-MADE 
pictures were showing during 


the same week in six of the 





leading down town Los Angeles 


Theatres ? 


There must be a reason! 





MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 


6025 Santa Monica Boulevard Los Angeles, Cal. 














